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ABSTRACT 

This thesis examines four important international bilateral rela- 
tionships which were significant during the process of Spanish 
accession to NATO , focusing on one particular issue in each of tne 
four relationships. The relationships and issues examined are: 

1. Spain and the Soviet Union, with emphasis on Soviet attempts 
to hinder the process of accession. 

2. Spain and Britain, and the question of Gibraltar. 

3. Spain and Portugal, and the prospective restructuring of tne 
NATO military command. 

4. Spain and the Federal Republic of Germany, stressing NATO 
strategy for the defense of the Central Front. 

The thesis discusses the interaction of interests in eacn relation 
ship, and the effects of each issue on the accession process. Conclu- 
sions are drawn regarding the probable resolution of each issue if 
Spain is fully integrated into NATO, and possible implications of each 
relationship for long term Alliance conesion are discussed. 
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I. INTRODUCTION 



A. THE SETTING 

The accession process which will bring Spain full membership in the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO) is nearly complete. Ratifica- 
tion of the protocol of accession by NATO's fifteen member states will 
mark the completion of a major phase in the Spanisn Government's program 
to move Spain into a role as a full partner in the community of western 
European nations. For Spain, association with "the democratic alliance" 
will demonstrate to the world the depth of the nation's commitment to 
democratic government. Accession also will bespeak recognition by other 
European states of Spain's legitimate place in the Western community, 
recognition which was withheld during the long rule of Generalissimo 
Francisco Franco. The majority Union del Centro Democratica party is 
counting on the prestige associated with this recognition to generate 
the domestic support it needs to retain control of the government and 
to press ahead with its other programs. 

Spanish accession also will have strategic and political advantages 
for the alliance, Spain's dominant position in Iberia, fronting both 
the Atlantic and the Mediterranean, will shore up NATO's weak southern 
flank and help secure control of the approaches to the Mediterranean 
and central Europe from North America and the South Atlantic. Incor- 
poration of Spain into NATO plans for the defense of Europe will add 
significantly to the strategic depth available for theater ground and 
air operations. The Spanish Armed Forces will add over 300,000 men 
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to NATO manpower roles. Although not equipped with tne most modern 
weapons, the Spanish Army is the fourth largest in Western Europe. 

The air and naval forces, more moderate in size, operate with better 
equipment and are capable of making an immediate contribution to NATO 
defense. Pernaps even more important will be the psychological lift 
which Spanish accession will bring to an alliance which many see as 
troubled and ineffective. 

Yet, despite the apparent advantages for both Spain and NATO, 
the accession process has not proceeded without difficulties. The key 
to understanding these difficulties lies in knowing the type of asso- 
ciation which NATO represents, and the historical relationships between 
the Alliance partners. This essay does not discuss all of the inter- 
national political issues which have been raised during the accession 
process; instead, it focuses at some length on four of the key bilateral 
relationships involved, and examines in detail the effect of each on 
the complex multilateral process. However, before presenting the four 
relationships chosen for study, a brief discussion of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization and the evolution of the accession process is in order. 

B. WHAT IS NATO? 

Some have proclaimed that NATO represents more than a mere military 
coalition. They assert that NATO represents the embodiment of ideals 
of 'Western interdependence which transcend defense requirements to 
in dude a common economic and cultural heritage, and, most importantly, 
a tradition of democratic government. Some see in the North Atlantic 
Council a forum for the formulation of a consensus on foreign policy 
which will serve as the common expression of that democratic tradition. 
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They seek to make NATO a supranational organization which transcends the 
politics of nationalism and replaces them with the ideals of Western 
democracy. But in fact, initially NATO did not intend to be all of 
these things, nor have the Allies been able to achieve the high degree 
of consensus implied by these ideals. 

First and foremost, NATO is a security alliance. The opening 
sentences of the explanation of the Organization found in the NATO 
Handbook read as follows: 

The North Atlantic Treaty Organization serves a defensive 
Alliance which maintains military preparedness in order to 
prevent war. It is an intergovernmental, not a supranational 
organization, in which member states retain their full sover- 
eignty and independence. The political task of NATO is to 
provide for consultation on all political problems of rele- 
vance to its members or to the Alliance as a whole and give 
direction to the military side of the Organization. [Ref. 1] 

The operative phrases in this description are ''intergovernmental" 
and "consultation". The former stresses that the Alliance is a free 
association of sovereign states which retain, and are expected to 
exercise, their full prerogatives regarding issues which affect their 
national interests. There is no requirement, legal or moral, for 
Alliance members to form and adhere to consensus positions regarding 
issues of common interest. The latter phrase prescribes the limits 
of the Alliance's political functions: i.e., to provide a forum for 

consultation regarding issues of common interest. The North Atlantic 
Council is not a democratic institution in the sense that a majority 
may formulate policy for the whole. It is merely a forum for consul- 
tation. Each state must act independently to form its own policy on 
every issue. 
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Every attempt to expand the scope of Western political collabora- 
tion has failed. Canadian proposals that the original North Atlantic 
Treaty include provisions for cultural, economic, and social cooper- 
ation were rejected and replaced by the more nebulous provisions of 
Article 2, which merely provide that one objective of the Organization 
will be the encouragement of economic collaboration. 

De Gaulle's September 1958 proposal for a directorate composed of 
France, Britain, and the United States to shape common Western policy 
was rejected. So too were Henry Kissinger's 1965 proposals for the 
creation of a political body to shape "a common foreign policy" for 
the Atlantic community. [Ref. 2] 

Although each member nation recognizes the value of the security 
guarantee offered by the Alliance, none has ever been anxious to sur- 
render its option for independent decisionmaking. This reluctance can 
be found even in Article 5, the operative article of the NATO security 
agreement, with regard to common military action. Contrary to widely 
held belief. Article 5 does not require military action by all members 
in response to an attack on any one. Rather, the article provides 
that "each of them . . .will assist the Party or Parties so attacked 
by taking forthwith . . . such action as it deems necessary ... to 
restore the security of the North Atlantic area". [Ref. 3] Even in 
the area of security, national prerogatives are maintained. 

C. PROBLEMS OF ALLIANCE COHESION 

For the most part, the Alliance continues to perform well in its 
primary function as a security pact. But as a forum for shaping a 
Western policy consensus on any issue it must be remembered that, 
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even at test, common policy will be a compromise between optimum 
security considerations and minimum political autonomy. In The 
Politics of the Atlantic Alliance , Cottrell and Dougherty point out 
that: 

. . . even the staunchest allies can at times disagree rather 
seriously over political objectives and approaches; this is 
to be accepted. All the NATO members have behind them long 
and proud national traditions. All of them are jealous of 
their national sovereign prerogatives. [Ref. 4] 

Cottrell and Dougherty go on to compare the Alliance states with U.S. 

political parties, where each is beset by frequently conflicting desires 

to cooperate so as to achieve common goals while simultaneously seeking 

to avoid any sacrifice of individual interest or identity. 

Historically, the member states of NATO have placed their own 
political interests above common security interests. An early illustra- 
tion of this phenomenon is found in the search for a formula for the 
rearmament of Germany following World War II. It was only extreme 
pressure (coupled with reassurances) from the Americans and the British 
which persuaded the French to accept German rearmament and accession to 
NATO following the failure of the European Defense Community proposals. 
Disagreements concerning the timing and manner of terminating European 
colonialism created great rifts in the fabric of the Alliance. The 
French were particularly perturbed about the failure of their allies 
to provide moral and material backing for their involvement in Indo- 
china and, later, Algeria. In the 1970's, Portugal was faced with the 
loss of its colonies in Africa and, as before, received no support from 
the Alliance. Such a list of issues of contention could be extended 
indefinitely. The "Cod Wars" between Iceland and Britain, the Greek- 

Turkish disputes and the conflict over Cyprus, American involvement 
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in Vietnam, inconsistent policies concerning Western support for Israel, 
failure to implement coherent energy and nuclear weapons strategies, 
and failure to form a common response to events in Afghanistan and 
Poland loom as major examples. 

As long as the perception of military threat remains low, there is 
no reason to believe that the nations of NATO will not continue to oehavc 
as individual actors rather than as a unit in shaping foreign policy. 
Understanding this central fact regarding the relationships of tne 
member states of the Alliance is central to understanding the problems 
which arise around every major issue which NATO faces. Only in excep- 
tional cases will the interests of even a majority of tne states exactly 
coincide. The question of Spanish accession has been no exception. 

0. STAGES IN THE ACCESSION PROCESS 

Under the dictatorial government of Francisco Franco, S^ain was 
a political outcast in postwar Europe. Although NATO membership was 
periodically proposed by the United States for purely pragmatic reasons, 
the liberal, protestant states in Scandinavia and the Low Countries 
were emphatic in their opposition to membership for Fascist Spain. Only 
Portugal, under the dictatorship of Salazar, joined the United States 
in support for Spanish accession. That the Portuguese themselves had 
been invited to join the Alliance was a close question, .-.ad the United 
States not insisted that the Portuguese Azores were absolutely critical 
to the security of the Atlantic link, even Portugal's Jest-leaning 
neutrality during World War II would not have secured her membership 
over the objections of Alliance liberals. Spain, on the otner hand, 
nad no such strategic monopoly to use as bargaining leverage, and 
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Franco's close association with Hitler both oefore and during the war 
absolutely confirmed Spain's isolation. 

With the death of Franco in November 1975, Spain began a transition 
toward democratic government. Under the leadership of King Juan Carlos I 
and his Prime Minister, Adolfo Suarez, the nation moved quickly to 
break from the dictatorial traditions of the previous 36 years. Elections 
held in 1977 confirmed the King's appointment of Suarez as Prime Minister 
and brought a coalition of the moderate political center, the Union del 
Centro Democratica (UCD), into power as the majority party in government. 
Another election in March 1979, three months after the adoption of tne 
new democratic constitution, reconfirmed the UCD's position. 

The keystone of Suarez' foreign policy was the full integration of 
Spain into the Western community of nations. The major milestones in 
achieving this goal were to be membership in the European Economic Com- 
munity (EEC) and the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. Membership in 
the EEC was the first objective, for this initiative enjoyed broad 
support by all of Spain's major political parties, including the Communists. 
Membership in NATO was approached much more cautiously, for it was 
opposed by both the Spanish Socialist Worker's Party (PSOE) and the 
recently legajized Communist Party of Spain (PCE). The NATO issue was 
viewed as potentially destabilizing by Spain's Government, which wished 
to consolidate its position before undertaking any controversial programs. 

Spain submitted its formal application for EEC membership in July 
1977, with the hope that it would receive quick and favorable consider- 
ation. But the process has been much slower than expected, and negotia- 
tions are still not completed on the question of Spanish entry. Problems 
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center around Frencn and Italian concern for the impact of Spanish 
agricultural goods on their domestic markets, around the allocation of 
Atlantic fishing quotas, and around the failure of Spain to complete 
the internal currency and taxation reforms (particularly the Value 
Added Tax) necessary to comply with EEC standards. 

Application for membership in NATO remained a more distant goal of 
the Suarez government. The Prime Minister was most concerned about 
pursuing an objective which was sure to be politically divisive at a 
time when cooperation between the nation's dominant political parties was 
essential to the resolution of the immediate problems of regional autonomy 
and democratic reform. No imminent threat to Spanish security made 
immediate Alliance membership imperative, and Spain already had a 
bilateral agreement with the United States whicn, although not a firm 
written commitment, the Spanish believed would oblige the U.S. to aid 
in the defense of Spain against outside agression. Suarez initially 
maintained that membership in NATO should follow membership in the EEC, 
but as the EEC negotiations dragged out it was announced that Spain 
might apply to NATO as early as 1981, with membership expected in 1983. 
This announcement came from the office of the Foreign Minister, but was 
never confirmed by the Prime Minister's office. [Ref. 5] 

Two events in early 1981 dramatically changed the course of Spanish 
foreign policy. The first was the resignation of Adolfo Suarez and the 
nomination of the more conservative Leopoldo Calvo-Sotelo as his succes- 
sor. The second was the coup attempt of February 23. Although the 
attempt was unsuccessful, subsequent events revealed that Colonel 
Tejero's perniciousness represented only the leading edge of much 
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broader discontent among the nation's powerful conservatives. The 
main focus of the discontent was what the conservatives perceived as 
government "softness" on autonomy issues and regional terrorism, but 
there was general nationwide dissatisfaction with increasing lawless- 
ness and a breakdown of traditional family and Church authority. 

Cal vo-Sotelo feared that conservative reaction represented a real 
threat to the stability of the democracy, yet he depended on a political 
alliance with the conservative Popular Alliance to maintain his parlia- 
mentary majority. Restrained therefore from moving directly against 
the military, which was the base of conservative power, Calvo-Sotelo 
sought a diversionary strategy, a means of redirecting military atten- 
tion away from the internal affairs of the state. Membership in NATO 
offered such a diversion. 

Calvo-Sotelo announced his intention to accelerate the accession 
process in his confirmation speech to the Cortes. In June the Prime 
Minister requested guidance from the State Council, the nation's chief 
constitutional advisory body, regarding requirements concerning the 
application procedure. The State Council delivered a favorable opinion 
in August, declaring that an application for NATO membership need not 
be submitted to public referendum as the PSOE had demanded, but could 
be approved by pari iamentary action. The government immediately applied 
to the Cortes for permission to file such an application. Both the 
Chamber of Deputies (on October 29) and the Spanish Senate (on November 
26) passed measures favoring the request in late autumn, with the UCD 
being supported by members of the Popular Alliance and Basque and 
Catalan regional parties. On December 3 the government submitted its 
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application to the 'forth Atlantic Council which, at its 10 December 
session, voted in favor of extending Spain an invitation for membership. 

Following the Council's action, each member nation must take action 
to ratify the invitation. Ratification by all members will be required 
to make the invitation effective. The instruments of ratification will 
be deposited with the United States Archives, the Custodian of the Treaty. 
The United States Government will notify all members that the invita- 
tion has been ratified when the last of the ratification instruments nas 
been received in Washington, and then formally extend the invitation to 
Spain. When the Spanish Government communicates to Washington its 
acceptance of the invitation, the accession process will be complete. 

It is widely hoped that this will occur prior to tne Way 1932 meeting 
of the Worth Atlantic Council at the Ministerial level, thus allowing 
Spain's Foreign Minister to participate in the meeting and be welcomed 
into the Alliance. 

The Spanish Government has made a major political investment in 
the NATO issue. Its victory over domestic opposition from the Social- 
ists, the Communists, and certain elements within the Army was not 
easily won. Calvo-Sotelo has shown much greater concern for the 
interests of the conservative right than his predecessor, both to 
reduce agitation for military action by the right, and to win Army 
support for MATO membership. His government is dependent upon an 
alliance with the conservative Popular Alliance to maintain its parlia- 
mentary majority, but as a result of his attention to the conservatives, 
the UCD has been losing support among its liberal elements. Fifteen 
members of the liberal social democratic element walked out of the 
government in Movember to found their own Democratic Action Party. 
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Suarez, himself a member of the social democratic wing of the UCD, 
has quietly questioned the wisdom of dividing the nation on the NATO 
issue at this time, and agrees that Calvo-Sotelo has been too attentive 
to the conservatives since taking office. There are some observers who 
forsee the realignment of Spain's political parties largely as a result 
of the NATO debate, with a new coalition of liberal and socialist 
elements dominating a left-of-center movement. [Ref. 6] 

The UCD has not fared well in recent regional elections, and is 
not expected to do well in the elections scheduled for this spring in 
Andalusia. National elections are not scheduled until 1983, but rumors 
have surfaced that Calvo-Sotelo will call for general elections in the 
fall of 1982. Clearly, he is counting on prestige generated by suc- 
cessful ratification of NATO accession to bolster his party's domestic 
popularity. Thus far it appears that his gamble may pay off. 

E. SELECTION OF ISSUES FOR STUDY 

The preceding section provided a brief background discussion of the 
domestic political issues in Spain surrounding the accession process. 

The remainder of the thesis will focus on international political 
issues surrounding the process. The thesis seeks to outline and explain 
the position of each of four concerned foreign governments, relating 
each state's position to national interests and historical development; 
it attempts to show how the interests of the various states have inter- 
acted during the accession process and, in addition, offers conclusions 
regarding the further effects which each issue may have on the eventual 
integration of Spain into NATO and on long term Alliance cohesion. The 
four governments chosen for study— the U.S.S.R., Britain, Portugal, and 
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the federal Republic of Germany--were selected because their views, 
and the issues they raise, relate directly to the Alliance's ability 
to fulfill its primary responsibility as the guarantor of Western 
European security. 

The second chapter of the thesis therefore deals with the attempts 
of the Soviet Union to influence the accession process. The chapter opens 
with a discussion of Soviet interests with regard to Spanish membership 
in NATO, and continues with an analysis of the strategy adopted by the 
Soviets to pursue their objectives. Conclusions are drawn regarding the 
effectiveness of the Soviet strategy and implications for longer term 
Soviet influence in Alliance relations. 

Chapter III discusses the historical dispute between Spain and Great 
Britain over Gibraltar, emphasizing the interaction since 1975 between 
this issue and the accession process. A major point raised in this 
chapter centers on the attempt by both Spain and Britain to use the North 
Atlantic Alliance as a framework on which to build a compromise solution 
to the Gibraltar question. The implications for NATO of such a plan are 
analyzed, particularly with regard to the probability that a solution 
satisfactory to all parties can be reached in the near future. The 
chapter also discusses the effect of the Gibraltar issue on the realign- 
ment of NATO's military command structure, providing background in this 
instance for the following chapter. 

The relationship which will most dramatically influence the restruc- 
turing of the NATO military organization will be the relationship 
between Spain and Portugal. Chapter IV examines this relationship in 
some detail, explaining its historical evolution and why it will be 
so important in determining new command relationships. The closing 
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section of the chapter offers one possible outline for a new NATO 
command structure. 

The final issue to be examined involves the effect which Spanish 
accession might have on NATO strategy for the defense of the Central 
European Front, the predominant concern of the Federal Republic of 
Germany. With the Spanish Government eager to find a meaningful NATO 
role for its Army, and at the same time, NATO leadership concerned 
about its ability to execute Alliance defense strategy successfully, 
it would seem that a mutually advantageous solution might be possible. 
Chapter V examines this possibility. 

Many other issues warrant further investigation, but not all are 
explored in this thesis. For example, the phenomenon of European 
Socialist solidarity might be examined in order to understand why 
Greek and Dutch Socialist parties feel strongly that they should sup- 
port PSOE objections to NATO membership while the Socialist parties 
of France and the Federal Republic of Germany strongly favor accession 
Another topic of interest would be the status of the Spanish enclaves 
in North Africa under the North Atlantic Treaty. A special protocol 
will be required to include the enclaves under the defensive umbrella 
of NATO, and the Spanish hope fervently to convince the Alliance that 
such a protocol is justified. And, of course, a major question not 
touched on by this thesis is the interest of the United States in 
Spain, particularly with regard to changes in the bilateral relation- 
ships between the two nations following Spanish accession. 
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II. SOVIET INFLUENCE AND THE ACCESSION PROCESS 



A. OVERVIEW 

The Soviet Union is the one state outside of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization whose national interests have been most directly affected by 
Spain's move toward NATO. Psychologically, Spain's desire for associa- 
tion with the Western Alliance could boost sagging morale and self-confi- 
dence within NATO at a time when Alliance cohesion is being sorely tested 
by various challenges, particularly including issues of Intermediate 
Nuclear Weapons Modernization. 

Ideologically, the Soviets fear that Spain's peaceful transition from 
dictatorship to democracy could provide an alternative model to the 
politics of terrorism and violence which they promote in the Third World. 

A complete and successful transition could have a particularly strong 
effect in Latin America where Spanish influence is most significant. 

[Ref. 7] 

Strategically, the Soviets have claimed that the integration of 
Spain into NATO would "influence the correlation of forces which has 
been created in Europe and lead in the end to the aggravation of inter- 
national tension and the spurring of the arms race". [Ref. 8] Western 
leaders have disputed such claims pointing out that accession will only 
formalize the bilateral relationship between Spain and the United States 
which has existed since 1953. Yet there can be no doubt that Spain's 
membership in the Alliance will serve to bind it more tightly to its 
Atlantic neighbors and force the Soviet Union to reevaluate the strategic 
East-West relationship. 
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Soviet attempts to influence Western European decisionmaking are 

neither new nor unusual. An example which parallels the question of 

Spanish accession is provided by the Soviet response to NATO's last 

expansion — the accession of the Federal Republic of Germany in 1955. 

Adam Ulam discusses the breadth and variety of tactics employed by 

the Soviets to prevent this development: 

... a veritable barrage of Soviet diplomatic notes continued 
to attempt first to prevent West Germany's accession to NATO, 
and then to undo it. At one time, and rather humorously, the 
Soviets proposed their own joining of the Western defense or- 
ganization. At other times, as in the note of October 23 with 
German entrance into NATO imminent, the Soviet Government held 
out the alluring prospect of discussing the Western proposals 
for all -German elections, as well as the Austrian peace treaty 
and atomic disarmament. [Ref. 9] 

Finally, when all diplomatic efforts to foil German accession 
appeared doomed, the Soviets convened their own conference on European 
security in November 1954. From this conference emerged the Warsaw 
Treaty Organization, and bilateral agreements for the permanent main- 
tenance of Soviet troops on Hungarian and Romanian soil. These 
developments have been viewed as a direct reaction to the expansion 
of NATO through the accession of the Federal Republic of Germany. 

[Ref. 10] 

Given the high level of Soviet interest in the direction of polit- 
ical development in Spain, and the past history of Soviet involvement 
in the affairs of the Western European community, Soviet initiatives 
aimed at influencing the Spanish accession process have materialized 
largely as should have been expected. The initiatives have been 
directed toward three targets and have met with varying degrees of 
success. The least successful Soviet initiatives have attempted to 

influence the Spanish Government directly. Initiatives aimed at 
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persuading the nations of Western Europe that Spanish accession would 
not be in the best interests of the community have been equally unsuc- 
cessful. Only in the third area, the indirect exercise of influence 
through the Spanish domestic political process, have developments 
proceeded in a way which paralleled Soviet objectives. 

This chapter will review the Soviet initiatives in each of the 
three areas, assess the effectiveness of these initiatives in achieving 
their objectives, and discuss the implications of the initiatives for 
the future exercise of Soviet influence in Spanish and Alliance politics 

B. DIPLOMATIC COURTSHIP OF THE SPANISH GOVERNMENT 

Amid a great deal of flattering international rhetoric, formal 
diplomatic relations between Spain and the Soviet Union were reestab- — 
lished on February 9, 1977, for the first time since the days of the 
"Blue Division" in World War II. Much of the Soviet rhetoric dwelt 
on the "reasonable" policies of the government of Prime Minister 
Adolpho Suarez, which the Soviets praised as contributing to "fruitful 
cooperation among states with different systems" [Ref. 11], and on 
the sympathy of the Soviet people for the "heroic struggle of the 
Spanish people against the dictatorship". [Ref. 12]. The Soviet Union 
wasted no time in expanding trade agreements involving the delivery of 
Soviet machinery and the purchase of Spanish steel, wine, footwear, 
and vegetable oil. According to Newsweek magazine, as early as 1977 
the Soviets offered to sweeten the pot further by signing favorable 
contracts with Spanish shipyards on the condition that Spain stay 
out of NATO. [Ref. 13] 
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At the invitation of the Soviet Government, Spanish Foreign Minister 
Oreja Aguirre visited Moscow in January 1979. During his visit he held 
extensive meetings with Soviet Foreign Minister Gromyko, and was 
received by both Prime Minister Kosygin and President Brezhnev. In 
November 1979 Mr. Gromyko visited Spain, at which time he and Oreja 
concluded several agreements on cultural, scientific, technological and 
communications cooperation. [Ref. 14] The TASS communique which 
followed the meetings stressed that one of the important achievements 
of the new Spanish Government "was the restoration of relations with 
the Soviet Union and other socialist countries. ... In particular, 
the country (Spain) remains at present outside of NATO". [Ref. 15] 

A constant theme in Soviet diplomatic and press coverage of the emerg- 
ing Spanish democracy was the positive value of nonalignment, and the 
need to develop stronger cultural and economic ties between Spain and 
the Socialist states of Eastern Europe. 

Trade between the Soviet Union and Spain expanded dramatically 
during the 1970's. By Soviet calculations, the commodity turnover 
between the two states amounted to 403 million rubles in 1980, compared 
to only 13.4 million rubles in 1970. Recent growth in Spanish impor- 
tation of tractors, energy and energy related equipment, machinery, 
and mining equipment has been significant. The Soviet Union has con- 
cluded an agreement for uranium enrichment to fuel Spanish nuclear 
reactors. Negotiations are in progress for production-sharing and 
joint-stock agreements between the two states. [Ref. 16] 

But trade with the Soviet Union and Eastern Europe still amounts 
to a small fraction of Spain's overall import/export totals. To 
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place them in perspective, exports to the U.S.S.R. and Eastern Europe 
actually peaked in 1975, the year of Franco's death, when they accounted 
for 3,3 percent of total volume. The same is true of imports from 
Comecon nations, which amounted to 2.9 percent of the total in 1975. 

In 1979, the latest year for which statistics are available, the export 
share was 3.0 percent, while the import share was 2.2 percent. Trade 
with the Soviet Union alone, omitting the other Eastern European states, 
accounted for less than half of the above totals. 

In contrast, trade with the United States accounted for 7.0 percent 
of Spanish exports and 12.4 percent of imports in 1979. Trade with 
European Economic Community nations accounted for a whopping 48 percent 
of exports and 32 percent of imports. Leading purchasers of Spanish 
exports were France, the Federal Republic of Germany, the United Kingdom 
and the United States--in that order. The U.S.S.R. ranked 16th, behind 
such states as Algeria, Morocco, Venezuela, Switzerland, Japan, Saudi 
Arabia, and Argentina. [Ref 17] 

Thus, despite Soviet rhetoric, Spain's economic links with Eastern 
Europe remain limited. They account for a very small portion of Spanish 
trade, with most of the growth since 1975 a result of price inflation 
rather than real growth in the volume of goods transferred. Soviet 
initiatives to expand the trade relationship have been unsuccessful. - 

In several other ways, relations between Spain and the Soviet Union 
have not b een as smooth as they might have been during the period of 
courtship. There have been reports of frequent .and widespread KGB 
activity in Spain. Early instances of espionage were related to the 
American presence at Rota and Torrejon, but since the United States 
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withdrew its nuclear forces from Spanish bases in 1979, most of the 
espionage charges have been related to domestic Spanish affairs. The 
first two alleged Soviet spies were expelled from the country in 1978. 
[Ref. 18] Since that time, several more Soviet diplomats or govern- 
ment employees have been expelled for spying. [Ref. 19] 

Of even greater concern to the Spanish were indications of linkage 
between the Soviet Union and various regional separatist movements 
within Spain, particularly the terrorist basque ETA organization. 

Beginning in 1978, such links were widely reported in botn the Spanish 
and foreign press. According to the Madrid evening newspaper Infonna - 
ciones , "it has been proved that there is a firm connection between 
the terrorist organization ETA and the Soviet secret service, the KU>". 
[Ref. 20] The same paper went on to say that a prominent Spanish business 
leader visiting Moscow had received the following offer: "If you allow 

us to use Spain as a springboard to penetrate South America, as well as 
decide not to enter NATO, we will leave you in peace in the basque 
country" . [Ref. 21] 

One American periodical, the Mew Leader , has gone so far as to report 
a similar offer made on a much higher level: 

Most telling of all, though, was the offer Prime Minister 
Aleksei Kosygin made early this year to Spain's Foreign Min- 
ister Marcelino Oreja Aguirre. The Kremlin, Kosygin said, 
would help 'turn off' the terrorists if Spain would pledge 
not to join NATO. [Ref. 22] 

Other reports have linked the Soviet Canaries fishing fleet with 
arms smuggling to the ETA, to the Urban GRAPO organization, and to tiie 
Movement for Autonomy and Independence of the Canary Islands. [Ref. 23] 
Several well -documented Western sources nave confirmed that at least 
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an indirect Soviet- terrorist link exists, with tne Soviets supportiny 
terrorist training and providing arms and supplies. The Soviets, of 
course, have denied all such allegations. 

A turning point in Spanish-Soviet relations was reached following 
Gromyko's visit to Madrid in 1979. During meetings with Oreja and 
Suarez, Gromyko had attempted to persuade the Spanish leaders that NATO 
membership would not be in Spain's best interests. He was firmly 
rebuffed. Declaring that Spain was "independent" but not "neutral", 
Oreja made it perfectly clear that his country felt itself to be an 
integral member of the Western community, bromyko was further embar- 
rassed when questions regarding abuse of the Canary Islands fishing 
base and Soviet support for separatist terrorism were publicly raised 
by Suarez. [Ref. 24 & 25] The Soviets were politely but firmly told 
that Spain would choose its own course, and that advice, however "well- 
meaning", would not be received kindly. This visit marks the end of 
the courtship period in Spanish-Soviet relations. From tnis time for- 
ward, Soviet initiatives in Spain were directed toward indirect influ- 
ence through the political process rather than direct diplomatic 
influence of the Madrid government. 

The Spanish Government chose to interpret the respite in Soviet 
diplomatic initiatives as a sign of Soviet acceptance of Spain's deci- 
sion to join the Atlantic Alliance. In an interview with tne Madrid 
daily ABC , the current Foreign Minister, Jose Pedro Perez Llorca, 
stated that he has observed: 

. . . in the Soviet Union and throughout the East European 
socialist camp a calculation in which they have reached the 
conclusion tnat they cannot prevent Spain from joining the 
Atlantic alliance. [Ref. 26] 
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There is probably at least some truth to this interpretation, for 
it is clear that the Soviets '.vere not particularly optimistic about 
their ability to influence the UCD government following tne embarrass- 
ing failure of the Gromyko mission. 3ut in a larger sense, the respite 
merely signaled a shift in Soviet tactics rather than an admission of 

failure. After 1980, most of the Soviet initiatives were directed at 

weakening popular support for the UCD and promoting the interests of 
the PSOE and PCE, both of whom publicly opposed NATO membership for 
Spain. 

Only one other major appeal by the Soviet Union, directly to the 
Spanish Government, has been reported since 1979. On September 7, 

1981, Soviet Charge'' d' Affaires Ivanov delivered a memorandum to the 

Spanish Foreign Ministry warning Spain of the negative consequences of 
its decision to apply for NATO membership. The note was immediately 
returned to the Soviet Charge'' after it had been reviewed by the Foreign 
Minister and Prime Minister. The Spanish Government accused the Soviet 
Union of flagrant interference in the country's internal affairs. A 
formal note of protest was later delivered to the Soviet Embassy in 
Madrid, in which Spain denied that its accession into NATO represented 
any danger to the Soviet Union and was thus a matter of no concern to 
the U.S.S.R. [Ref ^27] 

In response to these charges, the Soviets claimed that the enlarge- 
ment of the militarist Western Alliance imposed a legitimate obligation 
upon the U.S.S.R. to express its position. They claimed that those 
who interpreted the memorandum as interference in Spanish internal 
affairs were those who were: 
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. . . interested in casting shadows over the Spanish-Soviet 
relationship. Those pro-Atlantic circles that emphasize the 
anti-Soviet campaign are not, after all, interested in the 
consolidation of peace and security in Europe and in reducing 
the level of tension and military confrontation on our con- 
tinent. They are playing the game of the militarist policy 
of the present Washington administration. [Ref. 28] 

The truth probably lies somewhere in between the two sets of alle- 
gations, for the pari i amentary debate over the accession was approacning 
its peak in Spain at the time. Both the Spanish Government and the 
U.S.S.R. sought to gain as much political mileage from the incident as 
possible. Support for the UCD's pro-NATO position would be improved 
if a sinister motive were ascribed to the Soviet note. On the other 
hand, the Soviets surely knew in advance what the reaction of the Calvo- 
Sotelo government would be, and countercharges of "militarist sabotage 
of detente" were delivered so quickly after the rejection of the note as 
to lead one to believe that they might have been prepared in advance. 



C. SOVIET PRESSURE ON NORTH ATLANTIC ALLIANCE MEMBERS 

Under Article X of the N orth Atlantic Treaty, tne application of 
any new member must be unanimously approved by al l m embers. Thus Spain's 
membership could be blocked if Soviet initiatives deterred any member 
from ratifying the Spanish membership application. Although, according 
to Uwe Nerlich, Soviet leverage has yet to influence any decision regard- 
ing the fabric of the Western Alliance, 

Soviet diplomacy, which first tried to prevent formative 
developments within the Atlantic Alliance, was anxious then to 
encourage bilateral detente efforts of individual Western 
countries in order to tear apart the alliance structures. 

[Ref. 29] 

The concept of detente was the Soviet's basic weapon in the campaign 
to influence Alliance members regarding Spanish accession. As early as 
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1978, shortly after Spain's move toward the Western European community 
became clear, the Soviets began a propaganda campaign designed to dis- 
courage support for Spanish membership within the Alliance. Directing 
th e propaganda primarily at the Northern Europeans, to whom de'tente was 
most important, the Soviets proclaimed that Spain's accession would: 

, . . inevitably lead to a rise in the level of confrontation ^ 

between the two European politico-military groupings. This would 
act as a stimulus to those who are bent on continuing the policy 
of blocs. It would hinder still more the efforts by the European 
states to structure their relations on a European basis. [Ref. 30] 

In an apparent effort to give substance to the claim that tensions 

would inevitably rise, rumors intermitten tly surfaced that the Soviet 

Union might respond to Spanish accession by incorporating Yugoslavia, 

Cuba, or Vietnam into the Warsaw Pact. These rumors surfaced most 

frequently through the Communist Party offices of other nations, which 

was probably a good indication that they lacked substance. They seemed 

even less plausible in view of the geo-strategic positions and political 

situations of the three countries mentioned. Yet they smack of the 

tactics used by Moscow in 1955 when the Warsaw Pact itself was not a 

terribly plausible threat. [Refs. 31, 32, 33, & 34] 

The Soviets applied both the carrot and the stick to the Western 

Europeans. Even as they were obliquely threatening to expand their own 

alliance they were also continuing to p ush the re so lution pr eviously 

presented at the Helsinki- Conference in 1975 to prohibit expansion of 

both NATO and the Warsaw Treaty Organization. This measure, formally 

endorsed by the Warsaw Pact Political Advisory Committee [Ref. 35], was 

again pressed by the Soviets at the Madrid Conference on Security and 

Cooperation in Europe. [Ref. 36] 
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In but one case, that of the Federal Republic of Germany, did the 
Soviets single out a particular nation for attention in this campaign. 

The Soviets regarded the Germans as co-conspirators, along with the 
United States, in pushing NATO membership upon the Spanish. They went 
so far as to suggest that German support for Spanish membership was 
based upon the interests of a small group of Bundeswehr generals and 
military industrialists who saw Spanish membership in NATO as furthering 
their private interests in Spain. [Ref. 37] The Soviets used such 
allegations in an attempt to weaken German domestic support for Spanish 
accession. They also applied pressure directly on the Social Democratic 
government of the Federal Republic. The Times reported that, during his 
visit to Moscow in 1980, Chancellor Schmidt was warned by Soviet Presi- 
dent Brezhnev to drop his support for Spanish accession. [Ref. 38] 

Although ratification of the Spanish membership application is still 
not complete, it does not appear that the Soviet initiatives have been 
at all successful. Secretary General Luns announced as early as May 1981, 
only weeks after Prime Minister Calvo-Sotelo had declared his government's 
decision to accelerate Spain's move toward NATO membership, that all 
member nations of the alliance had promised their support for accession. 
[Ref. 39] The ratification process is apparently proceeding without 
serious opposition. 

Greek opposition, brief ly voiced at the De cember— 1981-meeting of the 
North Atlantic Council, was publicly justified on the basis of solidarity 
with Spanish Socialists rather than agreement with Soviet arguments. 

The Greek position was probably no more tnan an exercise in muscle flex- 
ing by President Papandreou, who was in the process of renegotiating 
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his country's position in NATO at the time the Spanish application was 
being discussed. When the actual vote was taken on December 10, Greece 
quietly voted with the other Alliance members in favor of extending an 
invitation to Spain. 

In Germany, the voice of former Chancellor Brandt has been nearly 
alone in crying the dangers to de'tente of Spanish accession. The posi- 
tion of the Brandt element of the SPD is consistent with their traditional 
position of supporting detente at nearly any cost. The government of the 
Federal Republic remains firmly committed to supporting Spanish accession. 

Canada and the United Kingdom have already completed ratification of 
the accession protocol, while the other Alliance members hope to complete 
the ratification process prior to the May meeting of the Defense Planning 
Committee. The only delay which can be envisioned at this point would be 
related to procedural requirements in one or possibly two of the Central 
European states. 

D. SOVIET PROPAGANDA AND THE DOMESTIC POLITICAL PROCESS IN SPAIN 

The Soviet Union began an anti -NATO propaganda campaign in Spain as 
early as 1978. The arguments used at the height of the propaganda 
campaign in September 1981 were essentially refinements of the arguments 
originally presented in 1978, although the emphasis had shifted from 
persuasion to coercion. Virtually all Soviet presentations on the subject 
of accession repeated the same basic themes. 

Initially, the strongest thrust of Sovie t pr opag anda was,,an appeal 



to Spanish pride. In this context, the Soviets accused the UCD govern- 
ment of succumbing to pressur e from the United States rather than 
first considering the interests of the Spanish people. It was claimed 
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that the U.S. was anxious to expand its forces in Spain under the NATO 
mandate, making Spain in particular a forward base for the Rapid Deploy- 
ment Force. It also was claimed that once Spain was in NATO, the U.S. 
would pressure the government to accept the return of nuclear weapons 
to Spanish soil. 

The Soviets argued that Spain should play a role "worthy" of its 
world position, and this meant that it must pursue an independent 
foreign policy rather than subscribe to the dictates of the United 
States and the Atlantic bloc. Spanish citizens were told that their 
prestige and influence would suffer globally should the nation associate 
itself with the Atlantic Alliance: 



The Soviets argued that membership in the Alliance would reduce 
Spanish prestige in Latin America, an area which was concerned by American 
attempts to exercise regional hegemony. Spanish prestige also would be 
reduced in North Africa, particularly if the Canary Islands (which lie 
off the coast of Morocco) were opened up to NATO military facilities. 

The Soviets pointed out that Edem Kodjo, Secretary General of the Organ- 
ization of African Unity, had expressed OAU concern for the destabilizing 
effects of a NATO military base in the Canaries. [Ref. 41] 

On the other hand, the positive benefits of a nonaligned policy or 
closer association with the world's Socialist nations were heralded. 

The arguments on this theme paralleled those already discussed in the 
section on direct diplomatic relations. To the UCD assertion that NATO 
accession was merely one more step toward the assumption by Spain of an 



Practice shows that the countries which do not accept blocs 
and apply an independent foreign policy exercise much greater 
influence on the course of international affairs than the 
countries which are dragged into military blocs. [Ref. 40] 
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influential place in the Western community, the Soviets retorted that 
NATO membership was not a precondition for membership in the Western 
conmunity. Attempting to weaken the linkage between NATO and the Western 
community of nations, the Soviets pointed out that Austria, Ireland, 

Sweden, and Switzerland were all ''undoubtedly 1 ' members of the Western 
community but not NATO members. Further, it was pointed out, these nations 
were free of the “straight-jacket of bloc discipline" which restricted 
their freedom to develop relations with neighbors in Eastern Europe, [Ref. 
42] A synthesis of these arguments could lead only to the conclusion, 
the Soviets asserted, that Spain's international prestige and national 
interests would best be served by pursuing an independent policy not 
associated with either bloc. 

Soviet propaganda also questioned the economic burden of NATO member- 
ship for the Spanish people. Only the highest cost estimates were cited, 
and Spanish references were normally given for the figures used. The 
most frequently quoted source was the daily El Pais , which has opposed 
Spain's association with NATO. The cost estimates were inflated by 
attributing all current Spanish defense budget increases to the cost of 
NATO membership, and by hypothesizing that all benefits from the U.S.- 
Spanish base rights agreements would be lost should Spain join NATO. 

The Soviet broadcasts did not bother to explain that the government 
was cormritted to modernizing the nation's Armed Forces regardless of 
whether Spain joined the. Alliance; nor did they bother to explain that 
most of the "benefits" of the base rights agreement were in the form 
of loan guarantees rather than grants. At a time when the Spanish 
economy was troubled by rising energy costs and falling revenue from 
tourism, the economic cost arguments created serious concern among the 
Spanish people. 
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Just prior to the opening of the Conference on Security and Cooper- 
ation in Europe in Madrid (and shortly after Gromyko's ill-fated visit 
to Madrid), Soviet rhetoric turned from rational, if biased, reasoning 
to open threat. In a January 26, 1980 broadcast, Radio Moscow asserted 
to the Spanish People that Spain's entry into NATO was viewed as "the 
principal obstacle on the road to detente . . . the realization of which 
so vitally concerns the people of Europe". Furthermore, the broadcast 
continued, Washington had forced on Brussels a program to install new 
nuclear missiles in Europe, the effect of which "could turn West Europe 
into the hostage and future victim" of a nuclear conflict. [Ref. 43] 



President Brezhnev's pledge that the Soviet Union would not use 






nuclear weapons against any state which did not own or accept nuclear 






weapons on its soil was repeated frequently. Simultaneously, the Soviets 
questioned whether the UCD government, if it bowed to U.S. pressure for 



flATO accession, could be expected to resist inevitable U.S. pressure to 
once again accept the deployment of nuclear weapons in Spain. The 
Soviets attempted to convince the Spanish that rather than enhancing 
Spain's security, membership in the Atlantic Alliance actually would 
weaken it. 

Finally, the Soviets argued that NATO membership would weaken rather 
than strengthen democracy in Spain. They declared that NATO had an anti- 
democratic tradition, citing the admission of Portugal under Salazar, 
and later the acceptance of the "Colonel's Regime" in Greece and the 
Caetano government in Portugal as evidence to support the thesis. The 
real reason why the U.S. and its allies wanted Spain in NATO, they 
argued, was that they were concerned with the increasing activity of 
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the democratic forces in Spain--forces which the Soviet Union saw as 
supporting neutrality. Washington's goal, it was alleged, was to 
expand its influence over Spanish politics and prevent the democrati- 
zation process from going 'Ltoo far". [Ref. 44] 

Within Spain, reaction to Soviet propaganda varied in each of the 
major political parties. The strongest reaction has come from the 
Union del Centro Democratica, the government majority party. The UCD 
has tried with some success to turn the Soviet propaganda back against 
the U.S.S.R, , attempting to create a popular backlash against Soviet 
interference. The incidents of alleged KGB activity and the expulsion 
of Soviet diplomats from Spain have received wide coverage in the. 
government-controlled broadcast media, as did the diplomatic note from 
Moscow in September 1981. Members of the opposition party have accused 
the Calvo-Sotelo government of "creating" an incident with the Soviet 
Union in order to forward their own position as advocates of NATO. 

Said Fernando Moran, the PSOE's ranking representative on the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee: 

As for the handing over of the note, I must say that the 
problem posed by the incident lies in the publicizing of it. 

I believe that if Yugoslavia decided to join the Warsaw Pact, 
the United States would inform Belgrade of the consequences 
which, in its ipinion, that would have. Who publicized the 
note? The government with its protest? The TASS news agency? 

This is a priority issue to be debated. [Ref. 45] 

A clash of major proportions erupted in August 1981 between the PSOE 
and elements of the UCD concerning Soviet influence on the NATO decision. 
Unidentified sources within the UCD leaked to the Spanish press allega- 
tions of a "deal" between the PSOE and the Soviet Union on the NATO 
question. According to the allegations, the PSOE had agreed to oppose 
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Spain's membership in NATO in return for Soviet aid in securing power in 
the Spanish Government, The allegations were widely publicized in the 
Spanish press. 

The leadership of the PSOE vehemently denied the existence of any 
such agreement and demanded a retraction from the government. Prime 
Minister Cal vo-Sotelo, in a public press conference, admitted that his 
party had acted thoughtlessly in releasing the allegations. He declared 
that publication of the allegations represented an indiscretion, and 
stated he did not believe that "a secret agreement with the CPSU can 
seriously be attributed to the PSOE". [Ref. 46] 

The political clash had come at an unfortunate time for the Prime 
Minister, for it threatened to wreck recently-reached agreements between 
the UCD and PSOE concerning trade union management and a formula for 
regional autonomy. The agreements were very important to the stability 
of the new government, and their collapse could have precipitated a 
crisis within the UCD. [Ref. 47] Yet the likelihood remains that the 
allegations were leaked, perhaps with the Prime Minister's approval or 
perhaps not, as a concious attempt to discredit PSOE opposition to NATO. 
That the other political liabilities spawned by the disclosure were not 
recognized is perhaps a result of certain party members' inexperience 
with the process of democracy. 

For its part, the PSOE has been ambivalent about Soviet influence. 
While it publicly rejects Soviet interference in Spanish politics, 

PSOE spokesmen acknowledge that Soviet interests will be affected by 
the accession question, as will those of the United States. They claim 
that both nations are equally guilty of pressuring Spain regarding the 
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debate. Regarding the diplomatic note of September 1981, a PSOE 
spokesman said: 



As a party, we reject any interference by the U.S.S.R. in 
internal affairs. As for the contents of the U.S.S.R. 's docu- 
ment, three aspects of it must be highlighted: First, it states 

that entry into NATO is an issue to be decided on by the Spanish 
people, which is positive and an advance in Soviet stances; 
second, it emphasizes the harmful effect of this entry on 
de'tente; and there is a third part, with veiled threats against 
Spain, which is totally unacceptable. [Ref. 48] 



To support the thesis that U.S. pressure in favor of accession is 
just as great as Soviet pressure against the issue, the PSOE produced 
documents allegedly showing that the journal in which the CPSU-PSOE 
agreement story had been first published, the Carta del Este , was 
financed by the American CIA. [Ref. 49] 

The PSOE position has been based on a policy of opposition to 
association with either bloc. The PSOE has been sympathetic to Soviet 
suggestions that association with NATO will restrict Spain's free con- 
duct of foreign relations and subject it to external pressure from the 
stronger members of the alliance, particularly the United States. But 
the position appears to have been arrived at independently rather than 
as a result of Soviet influence. The PSOE favored a public referendum 
on the NATO question rather than a parliamentary vote, but it agreed 
publicly that it would abide by the results of such a referendum whether 
favorable or not.^ As the outcome of the parliamentary debates con- 
cerning accession became less doubtful, the PSOE softened its stance on 

lThere is not much doubt that such a referendum would have resulted 
in defeat of the NATO proposal. A poll published in July by the Madrid 
newspaper Oiario 16 showed that only 36 percent of Spaniards favored 
accession while 43 percent were opposed. Other polls had shown even 
less support for accession. 
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the long term question of NATO membership. Previously the party had 
declared that, should it win power in a subsequent election, it would 
vote Spain back out of NATO through parliamentary action just as the 
UCD had voted it in. Now the party merely says that it will reopen 
debate on the issue. [Ref. 50] Further, PSOE support for renewal of 
the U.S. base rights treaty indicates that the party does in fact view 
the Soviet Union as the greater security threat to Spain. 

The position of the PCE has been quite close to that of the PSOE. 

Says Sr. Santiago Carrillo, the leader of the Spanish Communist Party: 

Some people have tried to identify our position with that 
of . . . the Soviet Union. However, I should like to say that 
our position has nothing to do with the position of the Soviet 
Union. We said at our congress that the class struggle in the 
international area is not waged through the confrontation 
between the two blocs existing in the world today but rather 
through their abolition. [Ref. 51] 

Like the PSOE, the PCE has agreed with government rejection of Soviet 
interference in Spain's internal affairs. But, adds Santiago Carrillo: 

. . . why does Calvo-Sotelo's government not show the same 
self-respect in connection with the continuous U.S. inter- 
ference in Spanish politics? Why does Calvo-Sotelo humble 
himself? [Ref. 52] 

Given Santiago Carrillo's unique and independent brand of Euro-Communism, 
which dates from prior to the 1976 Berlin Communist Party Conference, it 
is unlikely that he is being less than truthful with such shetoric. The 
PCE, like the PSOE, agrees with some of the points made in Soviet anti- 
NATO propaganda. But each of the parties has reached its viewpoint 
independently, and neither has been influenced strongly by the Soviet 
Union. ^ 



2 In addition to those articles cited in Ref. 51 and 52, a comprehen- 
sive year by year sampling of Soviet propaganda can be found in: Anatoly 
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